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spond." The ancients placed the conception of Fate at the 
bottom of things — deeper than the gods themselves. " The 
fate of thought," utterly barren and indeterminate as such a 
formula is, is the only unimpeachable regulative Law of Mind. 



HEGEL ON SYMBOLIC ART. 

[TRANSLATED FROM THE SECOND FRENCH EDITION OF CHARLES BfiNARD's TRANSLA- 
TION Or THE SECOND PART OF HEGEL'S ESTHETICS.] 

BY WM. M. BRYANT. 

CHAPTER II. — The Symbolic of the Sublime. 
I. The Pantheism of Art. 

1. Indian Poetry. — 2. Mahometan Poetry. — 3. Christian Mysticism. 

The non-enigmatical clearness of spirit, which unfolds itself 
in accordance with its own nature, is the end toward which 
Symbolic Art tends. This clearness can be attained only in 
so far as the meaning comes into consciousness separate and 
apart from the entire phenomenal world. This purification of 
spirit, and this express separation from the sensuous world, we 
must seek first in the sublime, which exalts the absolute above 
all visible existence. 

The sublime, as Kant has described it, is the attempt to 
express the infinite in the finite, without finding any sensuous 
form capable of representing it. It is the infinite manifested 
under a form which> causing this opposition to become mani- 
fest, reveals the incommensurable grandeur of the infinite as 
surpassing all representation taken in the finite. 

Now, here are two points of view to be distinguished : 
Either the infinite is the absolute Being conceived by thought 
as the immanent substance of beings, or it is the infinite Being 
as distinct from beings of the real world, but elevating itself 
above them by all the distance which separates the infinite 
from the finite ; so that, compared with it, they are but mere 
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nothingness. God is thus purified from all contact with, and 
from all participation in, sensuous existence which vanishes 
and is canceled in His presence. 

To the first point of view, Oriental pantheism corresponds. 
Pantheism belongs principally to the Orient, where dominates 
distinctly the thought of an absolute unity of the Divine, and 
of all things as contained in this unity. 

Thus the divine principle is represented as immanent in the 
most diverse objects — in life and in death, in mountains, the 
sea, etc. This principle is, at the same time, the excellent, 
the superior, in all things. On the other hand, because the 
unity is all — because it is no more this than that, because it is 
found again in all existences — individualities and particulari- 
ties are destroyed or canceled. The One is the collective 
totality of all the individuals which constitute this visible 
whole. 

Such a conception can be expressed only by poetry, and not 
by the figurative arts, because these represent to the eyes, as 
present and permanent, the determinate and individual reality 
which, on the contrary, must disappear in face of the one only 
substance. Hence, where pantheism is pure, it admits no one 
of the figurative arts as its mode of representation. 

1. As the chief example of such pantheistic poetry, we may 
still cite Indian poetry, which, apart from its fantastic char- 
acter, offers us a brilliant illustration of this phase. 

The Indians, indeed, as we have already seen, set out from 
universal being and the most abstract unity, which is then de- 
veloped into the determinate gods, the Trimurti, Indra, etc 
But particular existence cannot maintain itself; it allows itself 
to dissolve anew. The inferior gods are absorbed into the 
superior, and these again into Brahma. Here it is already 
manifest that this universal being constitutes the immutable 
and identical basis of all existence. Indeed, the Indians, in 
their poetry, show the double tendency — on the one side, to 
exaggerate the proportions of real form, in order that it may 
appear the better to correspond to the idea of the infinite ; on 
the other, to allow all determinate existence to be canceled in 
presence of the abstract unity of the absolute. Nevertheless, 
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we also see the pure form of pantheistic representation appear 
with them from the point of view of the imagination, which 
consists in causing the immanence of the divine substance to* 
go forth again in all particular beings. 

We can, without doubt, discover in this conception a marked 
resemblance to the immediate unity of the real with the 
divine, which characterizes the religion of the Parsees ; but 
with the Persians the One — the Supreme Good — is itself a 
physical existence, namely, the Light. With the Indians, on 
the contrary, the One — Brahma — : s merely the being without 
forms, which, when it has assumed one, has assumed all. 
Manifested in a multiplicity of individual existences, it gives 
place to this pantheistic mode of representation. Thus, for 
example, it is said of Krishna (Bhagavad Gita, VIII, 4) r 
" Earth, water, wind, air, fire, spirit, reason, and personality 
are the eight component elements of my natural power.. Yet 
behold in me a higher essence which vivifies the earth and sus- 
tains the world. In it all beings have their origin. Thus, be 
assured, I am the origin of this universe, and also its destruc- 
tion. Beyond myself there is nothing superior to myself. 
All existing things are attached to me as a row of pearls on a 
thread. I am the vapor in water, the light in the sun and in 
the moon, the mystic word in the holy scriptures, in man the 
virile force, the sweet perfumes in the earth, the brightness of 
the flame, life in all beings, contemplation in the solitary. In 
living beings I am the vital force ; in the wise, wisdom ; 
glory in illustrious men. All real existences, visible or invisi- 
ble, proceed from me. I am not in them, but they are in me. 
The whole universe is dazzled by my attributes, and, know 
well, I am immutable. It is true the divine illusion, Maya, 
deceives not me myself. It is difficult to surmount it ; it may 
follow me, but I triumph over it." In this passage the unity 
of the universal substance is expressed in the most striking 
manner, as truly immanent in all beings of nature and as ele- 
vating itself above them by its infinite character. 

Similarly, Krishna says of himself that he is, in diverse 
existences, whatever is most excellent. " Among the stars I 
am the sun which darts his rays ; among the planets, the 
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moon ; among the holy books, the book of Canticles ; among 
the senses, the interior sense ; Meru among mountains ; among 
animals, the lion ; among the letters of the alphabet, the 
vowel 'A;' among seasons, the season of flowers, spring- 
time, etc." 

This enumeration of what is best in all, this simple succes- 
sion of forms which must, without ceasing, express the same 
thing, notwithstanding the wealth of imagination which, from 
the first, appears to be displayed in them, is none the less 
monotonous in the highest degree, and, on the whole, empty 
and fatiguing, just for the reason that the idea is always the 
same. 

2 . Oriental Pantheism was developed in a more elevated, more 
profound, and freer manner in Mahometanism, and in par- 
ticular by the Mahometan Persians. 

Here is presented, chiefly from the poetic side, a peculiar 
character. 

indeed, while the poet seeks to see, and really sees, the 
divine principle in all things, and while he abandons thus his 
own personality, only so much the more does he feel God 
present in the depths of his soul thus enlarged and rendered 
free. Thereby is born in him that interior serenity, that 
intoxication of happiness and of felicity, peculiar to the 
Oriental, who, in disengaging himself from the bonds of par- 
ticular existence, is absorbed into the eternal and the absolute, 
and recognizes in all things its image or its presence. Such 
a disposition has an affinity with mysticism. In this respect 
we must especially designate Dschelal Eddin Rumi, who fur- 
nishes the finest examples. The love of God (with whom 
man identifies himself by an unlimited resignation, whom 
alone he contemplates in all parts of the universe, with whom 
he connects all, and to whom he traces back all) constitutes 
here, as it were, the center whence radiate all ideas, all senti- 
ments, in the various regions through which the imagination of 
the poet runs. 

In the sublime, properly speaking, the most elevated objects 
and the most perfect forms are employed only as ornaments 
•of Deity ; they serve only to reveal His power and His majesty, 
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since they are placed before our eyes only to celebrate Him a* 
Sovereign of all creatures. In pantheism, on the contrary, 
the immanence of God in objects elevates actual existence — 
the world, nature, and man — to a real and independent 
dignity. The life of the spirit, communicated to the phe- 
nomena of nature and to human relations, animates and spiritu- 
alizes all things ; it constitutes a wholly peculiar relation 
between the sensibility and the soul of the poet and the 
objects of which he sings. His heart, penetrated and filled 
with the divine presence, in changeless calm and perfect 
harmony, feels itself dilated, aggrandized.' He identifies him- 
self with the soul of things, with the objects of nature which 
impress him by their magnificence, with all that appears to> 
him worthy of commendation and love. He tastes, thus, an, 
inward felicity, plunged as he is in ecstasy and ravishment. 
The depth of the romantic sentiment in the Occident shows, it 
is true, the same character of sympathetic union with nature ;, 
but, in the poetry of the North, the soul is more unhappy and 
less free ; it contains more desires and aspirations, or, rather, it 
remains concentrated within itself, occupied wholly with itself ;. 
it is of a tender sensibility, which everything wounds and 
irritates. Such a concentrated sentimentality is expressed 
especially in the popular songs of barbarous nations. 

On the contrary, a free, joyous devotion is peculiar to the 
Orientals ; chiefly to the Mahometan Persians. These abandon 
completely and cheerfully their personality in order to identify 
themselves with all that is beautiful and worthy of admiration,, 
as with God himself; and yet, in the midst of this resignation, 
they know how to preserve their freedom and internal calm,, 
face to face with the world which environs them. Thus, in the 
burning ardor of passion, we see appear the most expansive 
felicity and freedom of expression (la parrhesie) of sentiment 
revealed in an exhaustless wealth of brilliant and pompous 
images. Everywhere resound the accents of joy, of happi- 
ness, and of beauty. In the Orient, if man suffers and is- 
unhappy, he accepts this as an irrevocable decree of destiny. 
He rests there, firm in himself, without appearing crushed or 
insensible, and without sadness or melancholy. In the poetry 
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of Hafiz we find many elegiac songs ; but he remains as care- 
less in grief as in happiness. He says, for example, some- 
where : " Offer not thanks because the presence of thy friend 
illumines thee, but burn the taper as in woe, and be content." 
The taper teaches how at onc^e to smile and to weep. It smiles 
through the serene light of its flame, even while it dissolves 
in burning tears. This is, indeed, the character of all this 
poetry. 

To give a few images of a more special order ; flowers and 
jewels, especially the rose and nightingale, play an important 
r51e in the poetry of the Persians. This animation of the rose 
and the love of the nightingale often recur in the verse of 
Hafiz. "Though thou art the sultana of beauty," says he, 
"abstain from scorning the love of the nightingale." He 
himself speaks of the nightingale of his own heart. We, on 
the contrary, when mention is made in our poetry of the rose, 
of the nightingale, of wine, etc., do so in a wholly different 
and more prosaic sense. The rose is presented only as an 
ornament — " crowned with roses," etc. ; or, if we hear the 
nightingale, his song only causes sentiments to awake within 
us. We drink wine, and we say it chases away care. But 
with the Persians the rose is not a simple ornament ; it is not 
merely an image, a symbol. It appears to the poet to be 
indeed an animated being ; it is a loved one, an affianced. He 
penetrates, in imagination, to the soul of the rose. The same 
character which reveals a brilliant pantheism manifests itself 
in the most modern Persian poems. 

Goethe, also, in opposition to the melancholy character and 
intense sensibility by which the poems of his youth are dis- 
tinguished, experienced, in his maturer years, this serenity 
full of resignation ; and even in his old age, as if penetrated 
by a sigh of the Orient, his soul filled with an immense 
felicity, he abandoned himself, in the heat of poetic inspira- 
tion, to this freedom of sentiment which preserves a charming 
carelessness even in polemic. 

The various songs of which he constructed his West-Eastern 
Divan are neither mere plays of fancy nor yet insignificant 
poems for social pastime ; they are inspired by a free senti- 
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ment, full of grace and resignation. He himself calls them, 
in his song to Suleika, "Poetic pearls, which thy love, like 
waves of the sea, has cast upon the desert shore of my life. 
Gathered by dainty fingers, they have been set with jewels in an 
ornament of gold." "Take them," cries he to his beloved, 
"hang them upon thy neck, upon thy bosom, these dew-drops 
from Allah, matured in a modest shell-fish." 

3. As to the genuine pantheistic unity, which consists in the 
joining of the soul with God, as present in the depth of con- 
sciousness, this subjective form is found in general in mysti- 
cism, as this is developed in the bosom of Christianity. We 
will content ourselves with citing, as example, Angelus Silesius, 
who has expressed the presence of God in all things — the union 
of the soul with God, that of God with the human soul — with 
an astonishing boldness of ideas, and Avith great depth of senti- 
ment. He displays in his images a prodigious power of mystic 
representation. Oriental Pantheism, on the contrary, devel- 
ops rather the conception of a universal substance in all visi- 
ble phenomena, together with the resignation of man, who, 
in the measure that he renounces self, feels his soul aggran- 
dized, delivered from the constraints of the finite, and who thus 
arrives at a supreme felicity in identifying himself with what- 
ever is grand, beautiful, and divine in the universe. 

77. Art of the Sublime — Hebrew Poetry. 

1. God the Creator and Ruler of the Universe. — 2. The Finite World stripped of 
all Divine Character. — 3. Position of Man face to face with God. 

But the genuine sublime is represented by Hebrew Poetry. 
Hei-e, for the first time, God appears truly as spirit, as the 
invisible Being, in opposition to nature. On the other hand, 
the whole universe, notwithstanding the wealth and magnifi- 
cence of its phenomena, when compared with the supremely 
great Being, is of itself nothing. A simple creation of God, 
submitted to His power, it exists only to manifest and glorify 
Him. 

Such is the idea which forms the source of this poetry, of 
which the character is the sublime. In the beautiful, the idea 
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penetrates through the external reality of which it is the soul, 
and forms with it a harmonious unity. In the sublime, the 
visible reality, through which the Infinite manifests itself, is 
humbled in its presence. This superiority, this imperiousness 
of the Infinite, the immeasurable distance which separates it 
from the finite — this is what the art of the sublime shoidd 
express. It is the religious art, the sacred art par excellence ; 
its sole destination is to celebrate the glory of God. This 
office poetry alone can fulfill. 

1. The dominant idea of Hebrew Poetry is God as Lord of 
the world ; God in His independent existence and His pure 
essence, inaccessible to the senses and to all sensuous repre- 
sentation, which does not correspond to His greatness. God is 
the creator of the universe. All those gross ideas concerning 
the generation of beings give place to that of spiritual crea- 
tion. " Let there be light and there was light." This phrase 
indicates creation by speech, which is itself the expression of 
thought and will. 

2. Creation assumes then a new aspect : Nature and man 
are no longer deified. To the Infinite is distinctly opposed the 
finite, which is no longer confounded with the divine principle, 
as in the symbolic conceptions of other peoples. Situations 
and events take shape with greater clearness. Characters 
take a more fixed, more precise, meaning. These are human 
figures which no longer present anything fantastic and foreign ; 
they are perfectly intelligible, and approach us more nearlv. 

3. On the other hand, notwithstanding his impotence and 
his nothingness, man obtains here a freer and more independ- 
ent place than in other religions. The immutable character of 
the divine will causes the idea of law to appear, and to this 
law man must render obedience. His conduct becomes 
enlightened, fixed, regular. The perfect distinction between 
the human and the divine, between the finite and the Infinite, 
brings to light that between good and evil, and permits an 
enlightened choice. Merit and demerit are the consequence. 
To live according to justice in fulfilling the law — this is the 
end of human existence, and it places man in direct relation 
with God. Here is the principle and explanation of his whole 
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life, of his happiness, and of his sorrows. The events of life 
are considered as benefits, as recompenses, or as trials and 
chastisements. 

Here, also, the miracle appears. Elsewhere all is of the 
nature of prodigy, and, hence, nothing is miraculous. The 
miracle presupposes a regular succession, a constant order, and 
an interruption of this order. But creation itself is altogether 
a perpetual miracle, destined to serve for the praise and the 
glorification of God. 

Such are the ideas which are expressed with so much bril- 
liancy, elevation, and poetry in the Psalms — those classic 
examples of the sublime — in the Prophets, and in the sacred 
books generally. This recognition of the nothingness of things, 
of the greatness and omnipotence of God, of the unwoi'thines* 
of man in His presence, the complaints, the lamentations, the 
cry of the soul toward God, constitute their pathos and sub- 
limity. 

CHAPTER III. — Reflective Symbolism, 

Or that Form of Art of which the Basis is Comparison. 

I. Under the name of Reflective Symbolism we are to under- 
stand a form of art wherein the idea is not only comprised 
within itself, but also expressly posited as distinct from the 
sensuous form by which it is represented. In the sublime the 
idea also appears as independent of this form ; but here the 
relation of these two elements is no longer, as in the preceding 
stage, a relation based upon the very nature of the idea ; it is, 
more or less, the result of an accidental combination, which, 
depends upon the will of the poet, upon the depth of his spirit, 
upon the fervor of his imagination, or upon his genius for 
invention. He is able to set out either from a sensuous phe- 
nomenon to which he lends a spiritual meaning by taking 
advantage of some analogy ; or from a conception or an idea , 
which he proceeds to clothe with a sensuous form ; or he simply 
places one image in relation to another, because of their resem- 
blance. 

This mode of combination is distinguished, then, from naive 
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symbolism (which has no consciousness of itself) in this : that 
the artist comprehends perfectly the idea which he wishes to 
develop, as well as the image of which he makes use under the 
form of comparison ; thus it is with reflection and by design 
that he combines the two terms according to the similarity he 
has found in them. This class differs from the sublime in two 
particulars : 1st. Not only the distinction of the two terms, 
but also the parallel between them, is more or less formally 
expressed ; 2d. It is no longer the absolute, but some finite 
object which is the source of representation. Thus, in the 
same way, the contrast which gives birth to the sublime disap- 
pears and is replaced by a relation which, notwithstanding the 
separation of the two terms, approaches rather to that which 
the naive and primitive symbol establishes after its own pecul- 
iar fashion. 

Hence it is no longer the absolute, the infinite Being, which 
these forms express. The ideas represented are borrowed from 
the circle of the finite. In sacred poetry, on the contrary, the 
idea of God is the only one which has a meaning by and for 
itself; created beings are, in His presence, vanishing existences, 
pure nothingness. 

The idea — in oi'der to find its faithful image and proper term 
of comparison in what is essentially limited — finite, must itself 
be of a finite nature. 

Besides, though the image may be foreign to the idea, and 
chosen arbitrarily by the poet, still similitude constitutes a law 
of their relative conformity. There remains, then, in this 
form of art, but a single characteristic of the sublime : It is 
that the image, instead of truly representing the object or the 
idea in itself and in its reality, must present only a resem- 
blance or comparison of it. 

Thus this form of art constitutes a class which is inferior, 
but complete in itself. It attempts no more than to find and 
to describe some sensuous object, or a prosaic conception, the 
idea of which must be expressly distinguished from the image. 
Further, in works of art which are constructed entirely upon 
one theme, and of which the form presents an undivided whole 
— as, for example, in the noteworthy productions of Classic 
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and of Romantic art — such work of comparison can serve only 
for ornament and as an accessory. 

If, then, we consider this form of art in its collective totality 
as partaking at once of the sublime and of the symbol — of 
the first, because it presents the separation of idea from form ; 
of the second, because the symbol presents the combination of 
the two terms united by virtue of their affinity — we are not 
to conclude that it is, therefore, a more elevated form of art ; 
it is rather a mode of conception — clear, it is true, but superfi- 
cial ; which, limited in its object, more or less prosaic in its 
form, departs from the mysterious depth of the symbol, and 
from the elevation of the sublime, only to sink to the level of 
ordinary thought. 

II. Division. — The mode of division in this sphere is based 
invariably upon an idea, to which is related a sensuous image. 
But, though the idea may be the chief thing, still there is 
always a distinction here which must serve as our basis ; and 
this is that sometimes the idea, sometimes the image, serves 
as point of departure. Whence Ave can establish two principal 
divisions : 

1. In the first, the sensuous image — and this may be a 
natural phenomenon or a circumstance borrowed from human 
life — constitutes at once the point of departure and the 
essential phase of the representation. This image, it is true, 
is presented only because of the general idea ; but comparison 
is not therein expressly announced as the end which the artist 
proposes to himself. It is not a simple decoration in a work 
which might do without such ornaments ; its ambition is 
rather to constitute a totality complete in itself. In this 
species we may note the following varieties, viz. : The Fable, 
the Parable, the Apologue, the Proverb, and the Metamor- 
phosis. 

2. In the second division the idea is the first term which 
presents itself to the mind. The image is only accessory; it 
has no independence, and appears to us entirely subordinated 
to the idea. Thus the arbitrary will of the artist, who has 
fixed his choice upon this image, and not upon another, never- 
theless appears. It is scarcely possible that this species of 
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representation should produce independent works of art ; it 
must be content with incorporating its forms, as simple acces- 
sories, with other productions of art. As its principal 
varieties we can admit : the Enigma, the Metaphor, the 
Image, and the Comparison. 

3. In the third place, finally, we may mention, by way of 
appendix, Didactic Poetry and Descriptive Poetry. 

In the first of these classes of poetry, indeed, the idea is 
developed in itself, in its generality, such as consciousness 
seizes it in its rational clearness. In the second, the repre- 
sentation of objects under their sensuous form is, in itself, 
the end ; whence are found to be completely separated the 
two elements, of which the perfect combination and fusion 
produce genuine works of art. 

Now, the separation of the two elements which constitute a 
work of art entails this consequence : That the different forms 
which find their place in this circle belong almost wholly to 
that art whose mode of expression is speech. Poetry alone, 
indeed, can express this distinction and this independence of 
the idea from the form ; while it is in the nature of the figura- 
tive arts to manifest the idea in its external form as such. 

/. Comparisons which Commence with the Sensuous Image. 

1. The Fable. — 2. The Parable, the Proverb, and the Apologue. — 8. Metamor- 
phoses. 

1. The Fable is a description of a scene from nature, taken 
as a symbol which expresses a general idea, and whence Ave 
draw a moral lesson, a precept of practical wisdom. It is not 
here, as in the mythological fable, the divine will which mani- 
fests itself to man by natural signs and their religious mean- 
ings ; it is an ordinary succession of phenomena whence may 
be drawn, in a manner altogether human and rational, a moral 
principle, a warning, a lesson, a rule of prudence, and which, 
for this very reason, is proposed to us and placed before our 
eyes. 

Such is the position which we can here assign to the class of 
fables to which -5£sop in particular has given his name. 
3 
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The iEsopic fable," in its original form, presents such a con- 
ception as the foregoing, of a natural relation or phenomenon 
between actual objects of nature generally — for the most part 
between animals, of which the instincts take root in the same 
necessities of life which move living men. This relation or 
phenomenon, therefore, considered only in its general charac- 
teristics, is of such kind that it can also be admitted into the 
circle of human life, and it is through this connection that it 
first obtains a real significance for man. 

a. The first condition is, then, that the determinate fact 
which is to furnish the moral should not be imagined at pleas- 
ure, nor, above all, in a sense opposite to that in which such 
incidents actually occur in nature. 

b. The story must relate the fact, not in its generality, but 
with its character of individuality as a real, historical event ; 
which does not prevent its being taken as a type of every 
event of the same class. This primitive form of the fable gives 
to it the greatest naivete, because the didactic aim appears only 
at the close (tardivement) , and not as if premeditated and 
sought after by design. Thus, among the fables attributed to 
-35sop, those which offer the greatest attractiveness are such as 
present these characteristics. But it is easy to see that the 
Fabula docet takes away from the life of the picture and renders 
it dull or obscure, so that often the very opposite doctrine, or 
a much more important one than that presented, might be 
inferred. 

As to JEsop himself, it is said that he was a deformed slave. 
According to accounts given, he lived in Phrygia, in a country 
which forms the transition out of real symbolism — that is to 
say, from the state where man is held in the bonds of nature — 
to a more advanced civilization, where man begins to compre- 
hend and appreciate freedom of spirit. Thus, far from resem- 
bling the Hindus and the Egyptians, who regard everything 
that belongs to the animal kingdom, and to nature in general, 
as something divine, the fabulist views all these things with 
prosaic eyes. He sees only phenomena of which the analogy 
with those of the moral world served solely to give light 
respecting the proper conduct of life. Still, his ideas are merely 
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ingenious fancies, without energy of spirit, or depth of insight* 
or substantial intuition — without poetry or philosophy. His 
reflections and his teachings are full of meaning and of wisdom ; 
but they are, after all, only serious meditations on minor mat- 
ters. These are not the free creations of a spirit which displays 
itself without constraint, but of one which is restricted to seiz- 
ing, in the facts which nature herself furnishes him — in the 
instincts and propensities of animals in minor daily incidents — 
some phase immediately applicable to human life, because such 
spirit dares not openly expose the lesson in itself. It is content 
with veiling it, with leaving it to be understood ; it is like an 
■enigma which must always be accompanied by a solution. 
Prose commences in the mouth of a slave. Similarly the 
class itself is altogether prosaic. 

Nevertheless, these ancient productions of the human spirit 
have extended to almost all ages and all peoples. Whatever 
may be the number of fabulists of whom any nation possessing 
the fable in its literature may boast, these effusions are, for the 
most part, only reproductions of primitive fables merely 
translated into the taste of each epoch. Whatever the fabu- 
lists have added to the hereditary stock, or whatever can be 
cons, ^red as their invention, must, in the main, be esteemed 
as far inferior to primitive conceptions. 

2. The Parable, the Proverb, and the Apologue. — a. The 
Parable resembles the fable in so far as, like that, it bor- 
rows its examples from common life. It is distinguished 
from it in that it seeks such incidents, not in nature and in the 
animal kingdom, but in the acts and circumstances of human 
life, as these commonly present themselves to all eyes. It 
enlarges the compass of the fact chosen, which seems in itself 
of little importance, extends its meaning to a more general 
interest, and allows a more elevated purpose to appear. 

We might consider the means employed by Cyrus to bring 
about a revolt of the Persians as a parable composed with a 
view to an entirely practical end (Herod I. C. cxxvi). He 
wrote them that they should assemble, provided with sickles, 
at a place designated by himself. The first day he made 
them clear a field covered with thorns ; the day following, 
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after having caused them to rest and bathe, he conducted 
tliem into a meadow where he entertained them sumptuously. 
The feast terminated; he asked them which day had been the 
more agreeable to them. All cried out in favor of the present 
day, which had brought them nothing but delight. "Very 
well," said Cyrus, "if you will follow me, such days will 
multiply without number ; if not, be assured that you will 
suffer innumerable hardships like those of yesterday." 

There is some analogy between such parables and those 
which we find in the Gospel, though the latter are much more 
profound, and of a higher generality. The parable of the 
Sower, for example, is a story of which the subject is in itself 
insignificant, and which derives importance only from its com- 
parison to the kingdom of heaven. The meaning of this 
parable is a wholly religious idea, to which an incident of 
human life presents some resemblance ; as, in the iEsopic 
fable, human life finds its emblem in the animal kingdom. 

The story of Boccacio, of which Lessing has made use, in 
Nathan the Wise, for his parable of the Three Iiings, presents 
a meaning of like extent. The story, considered in itself, is 
still altogether ordinary ; but it makes allusion to the most 
important ideas, to the difference and the relative purity of 
the three religious, Jewish, Mahometan, and Christian. It is 
the same — to recall the most recent productions of this class 
— with the parables of Goethe. 

b. The Proverb forms an intermediate class in this circle. 
Indeed, when developed, proverbs change either into parables 
or into apologues. They present some circumstance borrowed 
from whatever is most familiar in human life, but which is 
then to be taken in a universal sense. For example : One hand 
washes the other. Let everybody sweep before his own door. 
He who digs a pit for another, falls into it himself. Here also 
belong maxims, of which Goethe has also, in these latter times, 
composed a great number which are of an infinite grace, and 
often full of profound meaning. 

These are not comparisons. The general idea and the con- 
crete form are not separated and again brought together. The 
idea is immediately expressed in the image. 
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c. The Apologue might be considered as a parable which 
serves as an example, not in the manner of a comparison, in 
order to make manifest some general truth, but to introduce 
under such wrappage a maxim which is found to be therein 
expressed. This is really included in the particular fact which, 
nevertheless, is related simply as such. In this sense The 
God and the Bajadere of Goethe might be styled an apologue. 
We find here the Christian story of the sinful Magdalene 
clothed in the forms of Indian imagination. The bajadere 
shows the same humility, the same power of love and of faith. 
The god subjects her to a proof which she sustains perfectly ; 
she is freed from her faults and returns again to favor through 
atonement. In the apologue the recital is so conducted that 
the issue itself gives the lesson, without any comparison being 
necessary; as, for example, in the Treasure- Seeker, "Give 
day to labor, evening to pleasure ; toil through the week, but 
on holiday be merry ; henceforth be this thy motto." 

3. Metamorphoses constitute the third class, forming a con- 
trast with the fable. They present, it is true, the symbolic and 
mythological character ; but, aside from this, they place the 
spirit in opposition to nature, because they represent an object 
of nature — a rock, an animal, a flower, etc. — as an existence 
of the spiritual order degraded by punishment. Philomela, 
the Pierides, Narcissus, Arethusa, are moral persons who, by 
a fault, a passion, a crime, or the like, have merited infinite 
suffering, or have fallen into great sorrow. Bereft of liberty, 
of life, and of spirit, they have entered into the class of natural 
beings. 

Thus the objects of nature are not considered here prosaic- 
ally, as physical beings. These are no longer simply a mount- 
ain, a fountain, a tree ; they represent an act, a circumstance of 
human life. The rock is not merely a stone ; it is Niobe 
weeping for her children. On the other hand, this act is a 
fault, and the transformation must be looked upon as a degra- 
dation from spiritual existence. 

We must, then, carefully distinguish these metamorphoses 
of men and of gods into natural objects from the unconscious 
or irreflective symbolic properly speaking. In Egypt, for 
3 * XII— 3 
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example, the divine principle is contemplated immediately in 
the mysterious depth of animal life. Moreover, the true sym- 
bol is a sensuous object, which represents an idea by its 
analogy with it, yet without expressing it completely, and in 
such manner that this is inseparable from its emblem ; for 
here spirit cannot disengage itself from the natural form. 
Metamorphoses, on the contrary, constitute the express dis- 
tinction, between natural and spiritual existence, and in this 
respect mark the transition from symbolic mythology to 
mythology properly speaking. Mythology, as we understand 
it, sets out, it is true, from real objects of nature — as the sun 
and the sea, rivers, trees, the fertility of the earth, etc. ; but 
it lifts them out of their mere physical character by individu- 
alizing them as spiritual powers, so as to make of them gods 
having a human soul and the human form. It is thus, for 
example, that Homer and Hesiod first gave to Greece its true 
mythology ; that is to say, not merely the fables concerning 
the gods, or conceptions, moral, physical, theological and 
metaphysical, under the veil of allegory, but the beginning of 
a religion of spirit, with the anthropomophic character. 

//. Comparison which Commences with the Idea. 

1. The Enigma. 2. The Allegory. 3. The Metaphor, the Image, and the Com- 
parison. 

1. The Enigma is distinguished from the symbol properly 
speaking, first, in this : that it is clearly understood by the 
inventor ; secondly, because the form which envelops the 
idea, and of which the meaning is to be divined, is chosen 
designedly. Real problems are, first and last, unsolved 
problems. The enigma, on the contrary, is, by its very 
nature, already solved* before being proposed ; which caused 
Sancho Panza to say, with much reason, that he would greatly 
prefer to be given the word, before the enigma. 

The point whence one takes his departure in the invention 
of an enigma is, then, the meaning which it contains, and of 
which he has perfect consciousness. 

Nevertheless, individual characteristics and specific prop- 
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•erties are borrowed designedly from the external world, and 
are brought together in a manner unequal, and, therefore, 
striking ; just as in nature, and externality generally, they are 
found strewn about in mutual exclusion. Whence there is 
lacking in these elements the close connection which is re- 
marked in a whole of which the parts are strongly bound 
together of themselves ; thus their artificial combination has 
no meaning by itself. Still, from another point of view, they 
express a certain unity, because characteristics in appearance 
the most heterogeneous are brought into connection by means 
•of an idea, and thus offer some significance. 

This idea, constituting the subject to which those scattered 
attributes belong, is the word of the enigma, the solution of 
the problem which must be sought out by guessing at it 
through this obscure and perplexed envelop. In this respect 
the enigma is, in the ordinary sense of the term, the spiritual 
side of the reflective symbol ; it puts to the proof the spirit 
of sagacity and of combination. At the same time, as a 
form of symbolic representation, it destroys itself, since it 
requires to be resolved. 

The enigma belongs mainly to that art of which the mode 
•of expression is speech. Still a place can be found for it in 
the figurative arts, in architecture, in the art of gardening, 
and in painting. It makes its first appearance in poetry in the 
Orient, at that period of transition which separates the old 
Oriental symbolism from reflective knowledge and reason. 
All peoples and all epochs have found their amusement in 
such problems. In the middle ages, among the Arabs and the 
Scandinavians, in German poetry — for example, in the poetic 
contests which took place at Marburg — the enigma played an 
important part. In our modern times it has fallen from its 
elevated rank. It is no longer anything more than a frivolous 
element of conversation, a freak of wit, a social pleasantry. 

2. The Allegory.— The opposite of the enigma, in the circle 
wherein we set forth from the idea in its universality, is the 
allegory. True, it seeks faithfully to render the character- 
istics of a general conception manifest by properties analogous 
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with those of sensuous objects ; but, instead of half conceal- 
ing the idea by proposing an enigmatical question, its aim is 
precisely the most perfect clearness. So that, with respect to 
the idea which appears in it, the exterior object made use of 
must be of the most perfect transparency. 

a. Its chief purpose, then, is to represent and to personify, 
under the form of a real object, universal, abstract condition* 
or qualities, as well from the human as from the animal 
world ; such as justice, glory, war, religion, love, peace, the 
seasons of the year, death, renown, etc. And to personify* 
we must remember, is to comprehend that which is personified 
as a subject — as a conscious being. Nevertheless, neither 
through the content nor through the outer form is there in 
personification any real, living individuality ; it is always an 
abstract conception, which preserves merely the empty form 
of personality. Hence it can be regarded only as a nominal 
existence. It is in vain that the human form has been given 
to an allegorical being ; it will never arrive at the concrete and 
living individuality of a Greek divinity, nor of a saint, nor of 
any other real personage, because, in order to render it suit- 
able to the representation of an abstract conception, it is 
necessary to take away just that which constitutes its per- 
sonality and its individuality. It is, then, with justice that the 
allegory has been pronounced cold and pallid. We may add 
that, in respect of invention, because of the abstract charac- 
ter which allegory expresses, it is rather an affair of the 
reason than of the imagination ; it presupposes no lively and 
profound sentiment of the reality. Poets like Virgil are often 
compelled to resort to allegorical beings because they do not 
know how to create gods' who rejoice in a genuine personality, 
like those of Homer. 

b. The idea which the allegory represents, notwithstanding 
its abstract character, is, nevertheless, definite. Otherwise, 
it would be unintelligible. And yet the connection be- 
tween this idea and the attributes which explain it is not 
sufficiently close to secure its identification with them. This 
separation of the general idea from the particular ideas which 
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determine it, resembles that of subject and attribute ia the 
grammatical proposition ; and this is the second cause (motif ) 
which renders the allegory cold. 

c. To represent the special characteristics of the general 
idea it has been customary to employ emblems, borrowed 
either from external facts or from circumstances attaching to 
manifestation in the real world ; or, again, to introduce the 
instruments, the means used for the realization of the idea. 
War is, for example, designated by arms, lances, cannons, 
drums ; spring, summer, autumn, by flowers, fruits, etc. ; 
justice, by balances ; death, by an hour-glass and a scythe. 
But as the external forms which serve to represent the abstract 
idea are entirely subordinated to it, and play the part of mere 
attributes, the allegory is thus doubly cold. 1. As personifi- 
cation of an abstract idea, it lacks life and individuality. 2. Its 
external , determinate form presents only signs, which, taken 
in themselves, have no longer any meaning. The idea which 
should be the bond and center of all these attributes is not a 
living unity which develops itself freely and manifests itself 
through these special forms. Hence, in the allegory, the real 
existence of personified beings is never taken seriously ; and 
this forbids the giving an allegorical form to an absolute being. 
The Dike of the Ancients, for example, should not be regarded 
as an allegory. It is the necessity which weighs upon all 
beings; it is eternal justice, universal power, the absolute 
principle of the laws, which govern nature and human life ; 
while at the same time it is the absolute itself, to which are 
subjected all individual beings, men and gods included. 

3. The Metaphor, Image, and Comparison. — The third 
mode of representation, after the enigma and the allegory, 
is the Figure in general. The enigma, as yet, conceals 
the meaning which, on its own account, is known, while the 
form in which it is clothed is of a heterogeneous and far- 
fetched character ; and nevertheless, in its affinity with the 
idea, it appears to be the principal thing. Allegory, on the 
contrary, makes clearness of meaning the essential end, so 
that personification and allegorical attributes appear reduced 
to the level of mere signs. The figure combines this clear- 
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ness of the allegory with the pleasure which the enigma pro- 
duces in presenting to the spirit an idea under the veil of an 
exterior appearance which has some analogy with it ; and that 
in such manner that, instead of. an emblem to decipher, it is- 
an image in which the meaning is revealed with great clear- 
ness, and manifested in its true character. 

a. The Metaphor. — In itself the metaphor is a comparison,. 
in so far as it clearly expresses an idea by means of a similar 
object. But in comparison, properly speaking, the meaning 
and the image are expressly separated, while in the metaphor 
this separation, although it offers itself to the mind, is not 
directly indicated. Thus Aristotle already distinguishes these 
two figures in saying that in the first comparison we add 
"as " — a term which is wanting in the second. That is to say,, 
the metaphorical expression mentions only one side, viz., the: 
image ; but, in the connection in which the image is used, the 
precise meaning which is intended is so manifest that it is, so 
to speak, given immediately and without express separation 
from the image. If I hear uttered, "the spring-time of his. 
days," or " a river of tears," I know that I must take these 
words, not in their immediate, but in their figurative, sense,, 
which is made apparent by the connection in which' the expres- 
sions are used. 

In the symbol and the allegory the relation between the 
idea and the external form is neither so immediate uor neces- 
sary. In the nine steps of an Egyptian stairway, and in a 
thousand other examples, only the initiated, the wise, and the 
learned seek to discover a symbolic meaning. In a word* 
the metaphor can be defined as an abridged comparison. 

The metaphor cannot pretend to the value of an independent, 
representation, but only to that of an accessory one. Even 
in its highest degree it can appear only as a simple ornament, 
for a work of art, and its application is found only in spoken 
language. 

b. The Image. — Between the metaphor and the comparison, 
is placed the image, which is only a developed metaphor. 
Notwithstanding its resemblance to the comparison, it differs, 
from it in this: that the idea is. not here disengaged and 
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expressly developed aside from the sensuous object. It can 
represent a whole series of states, of acts, of modes of exist- 
ence, and can render such series sensuous by a like succession 
of phenomena borrowed from a sphere which is independent, 
but which presents some analogy with the first ; and this with- 
out the idea being formally expressed in the development of 
the image itself. The poem of Goethe, entitled The Song of 
Mahomet, will serve as an example : " A mountain-spring with 
the freshness of youth leaps over rocks into the abyss ; anon 
it reappears iu bubbling fountains and in rivulets, then flows 
out upon the plain, greets its brother streamlets, gives its 
name to many lands, sees cities born beneath its feet, until, at 
length, it bears in tumultuous joy its treasures, its brothers, 
and its children into the bosom of the creator who awaits it." 
The title alone tells us that this magnificent image of a tor- 
rent, and of its course, represents to us the flight of Mahomet, 
the rapid propagation of his doctrine, and the combination of 
all peoples blended together in the same faith. 

The Orientals especially show great boldness in the employ- 
ment of this class of figures. They love to thus construct a 
group of ideas, of wholly different orders, and make them 
agree. A great number of examples of this are furnished by 
the poetry of Hafiz. 

c. Comparison. — The difference between the image and the 
comparison consists in this : that what the image represents 
under a figurative form appears in the comparison as abstract 
thought. Here the idea and the image proceed side by side. 

The two terms are entirely separated, each being repre- 
sented on its own account, after which they are, for the first 
time, exhibited in presence of one another because of their 
resemblance. 

Comparison, like the image and the metaphor, expresses the 
boldness of the imagination, which, having an object in view, 
shows in pausing before it the power it possesses of com- 
pletely combining by external relations ideas the most widely 
separated, and which, at the same time, knows how to cause 
the principal idea to reduce to its sway a whole world of varied 
phenomena. This power of the imagination, which is revealed 
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by the faculty of discovering resemblances, of combining 
heterogeneous objects wholly by means of relations full of 
interest and of meaning, is, in general, what constitutes the 
essence of comparison. 

In this connection we must remark a difference between the 
poetry of the East and that of the West. In the Orient, man, 
absorbed by external nature, entertains few thoughts concerning 
himself, and knows neither languor nor melancholy. His 
desires are restricted to experiencing an altogether outward 
joy which he finds in the objects of his comparisons and in 
the pleasure of contemplation. He looks about with a free 
heart, seeking, in what environs him — in what he knows and 
loves — an image of that which captivates his senses, and fills 
his spirit. The imagination, disengaged from all internal con- 
centration, free from every malady of the soul, finds its satis- 
faction in a comparative representation of the object which 
interests it, especially if this, because it is compared with 
what is most brilliant and most beautiful in nature, acquires 
greater value, and strikes the eye more vividly. In the 
Occident, on the contrary, man is more occupied with himself, 
more disposed to break forth in complaints and lamentations 
respecting his own sufferings, to allow himself to give way to 
languor and vain desires. 



o 



III. Disappearance of the Symbolic Form of Art. 

1. Didactic Poetry. — When a general idea, of which the 
development presents a systematic whole, is conceived in its 
abstract character by the mind, and when, at the same time, it 
is exhibited under a form and with ornaments borrowed from 
art, then is produced the didactic poem. To speak rigorously, 
didagtic poetry ought not to be counted among the forms 
appropriate to art. Indeed, matter and form are here com- 
pletely distinct. 

At first the ideas are comprehended in themselves, in their 
abstract and prosaic nature. On the other hand, the artistic 
form can be joined with the subject-matter only by an altogether 
external relation, because the idea is already expressed in the 
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mind, with its abstract character. Instruction is addressed, 
first of all, to reason and reflection. Thus, its aim being to 
make known a general truth, its essential condition is clear- 
ness. 

Art, then, can be employed in the didactic poem only upon 
what concerns the external part ; the measure, the nobility of 
language, the introduction of episodes, the employment of 
images and comparisons, the expression of sentiments, a swifter 
progress, more rapid transitions. All the wrappage of poetic 
forms — which does not touch upon the matter, but is placed 
outside of it — figures only as something accessory. More or 
less vivacious and striking, these images enliven a subject 
otherwise serious, and temper the dryness of the lesson. 
What is in itself essentially prosaic cannot be poetically devel- 
oped. It can only be clothed in poetic form. It is thus that 
the art of gardening, for example, is only the external arrange- 
ment of the grounds, of which the general configuration is 
already given by nature, and which can have in itself nothing 
beautiful or picturesque. It is thus, again, that architecture, 
by ornaments and external decorations, gives an agreeable 
aspect to the simple regularity of an edifice constructed merely 
with a view to utility, and of which the destination is wholly 
prosaic. 

It is in this way that Greek philosophy, at its beginning, 
was produced under the form of the didactic poem. Hesiod 
might be taken as an example. Still, conceptions truly prosaic 
are properly developed only when reason renders herself mis- 
tress of her object in imposing upon it her reflections, her 
reasonings, and her classifications ; when, in other words, she 
proposes to teach directly, and, in order to reach her aim, calls 
to her aid elegance, the charms of style, and the harmonies of 
poetry. Lucretius, who reproduced in verse the system of 
Epicurus ; Virgil, with his instructions in agriculture, furnish 
us models which, notwithstanding all the ability of the poet 
and the perfection of his style, fail to constitute a pure and 
free form of art. In Germany the didactic form has already 
lost favor. At the close of the last century Delille gave to the 
French, besides the Poem of the Gardens, or the Art of 
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Embellishing Landscapes, and The Man of the Fields, etc., 
a didactic poem, in which he presents a sort of compendium 
of the principles discovered in physics upon magnetism, elec- 
tricity, etc. 

2. Descriptive Poetry is, in one respect, the opposite of 
didactic poetry. The point of departure, indeed, is not the 
idea already presented to the mind ; it is the external reality 
with its sensuous forms, objects of nature or works of art, the 
seasons, the different parts of the day, etc. In the didactic 
poem the idea which constitutes its basis remains, from ite 
very nature, in its abstract generality. Here, on the contrary, 
they are the sensuous forms of the real world in their particu- 
larity, which are represented to us, depicted or described, as 
they usually present themselves to our view. Such a subject 
of representation belongs, absolutely speaking, only to one 
side of art. Now, this side, which is that of external reality, 
has a right to appear in art only as manifestation of spirit, 
or as a theater for its development. Here it does not exist on 
its own account, but is destined merely to receive the char- 
acters, while for itself it is but a simple external reality 
separated from the spiritual element. 

Descriptive poetry affords greater interest when it causes 
its pictures to be accompanied by the expression of sentiments 
which can be excited by nature — the succession of the hours 
of the day and of the seasons of the year, a wood-covered 
hill, a murmuring brook, a cemetery,, a pleasantly-situated 
village, a quiet, thatched cottage. It admits, also, like the 
didactic poem, episodes which give it a more animated form, 
especially when it depicts the sentiments and emotions of the 
soul, a sweet melancholy, or minor, incidents borrowed from 
human life as exhibited in the humble degrees of society. 
But this combination of the sentiments of the soul with the 
description of the external forms of nature may still remain 
wholly superficial ; for the scenes of nature preserve their 
special and independent existence. Man, in presence of this 
spectacle, experiences, it is tfue, such or such sentiment ; but, 
though between these objects and his sensibility there may be 
sympathy, there is yet no union, no deep penetration. Thus, 
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when I enjoy a bright moon, when I contemplate the woods, 
the valleys, or the fields, I do not, for all that, imitate the 
enthusiastic interpreter of nature ; I only feel a vague harmony 
between the interior state into which this spectacle casts me 
and the group of objects which I have before my eyes. 

3. The Ancient Epigram. — The primitive character of the 
epigram is immediately expressed by the word itself; it is an 
inscription. Without doubt, between the object itself and its 
description there is a difference ; but in the more ancient epi- 
grams, of which Herodotus has preserved us a few, we have 
not the description of an object formed with a view to accom- 
panying some sentiment of the soul. The thing itself is rep- 
resented in a twofold manner : First, its external existence is 
indicated ; then its meaning, its explanation, is given. These 
two elements are closely combined ; they enter deeply into the 
epigram, which expresses the most characteristic and most 
appropriate features of the object. Later, the epigram loses, 
even with the Greeks, its primitive character, and degenerates 
so far (on occasion of special events, of works of art, or of 
personages whom it is desired to designate ) as to inscribe fugi- 
tive thoughts, dashes of wit, touching reflections, which be- 
long rather to the exclusively personal disposition of the 
author himself in his relation to the object than to the object 
itself. 

The defects of the symbolic form are manifest in what pre- 
cedes, and out of these defects arises the following demand, 
viz. : That the external phenomenon and its meaning, outer 
reality and its spiritual explanation, must not be developed in 
complete separation ; while, on the contrary, the unity of 
these two elements must not continue to be of that type which 
has been offered us in the symbol, in the sublime, and, finally, 
in the reflective or figurative form of art. Genuine artistic 
representation must be sought only where perfect harmony is 
established between the two terms ; that is to say, where the 
sensuous form manifests in itself the spirit which it contains 
and by which it is penetrated ; while, on its side, the spiritual 
principle finds in sensuous reality its most appropriate and 
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most perfect manifestation. But, in order to arrive at the 
perfect solution of this problem, we must take leave of the 
Symbolic Form of Art. 



THE NATION AND THE COMMUNE. 

BY THERON GRAY. 

It is proposed in this paper to make a somewhat earnest 
appeal to the ruling powers of the Nation in behalf of true 
national culture and accordant organization. Because, not- 
withstanding the increasing libertinism and disorder in all 
directions, there is no doubt that means are available by which 
to order anew and conduct the Nation on and upward to its 
promised destiny as a people's government. It is desired, in 
behalf of those means, to gain the attention and enlist the 
effort of those who, by commanding intelligence, genius, and 
wealth, will inevitably rule public affairs, and, ruling rightly, 
will gradually supplant disorder and strife with order and 
peace. 

The promise of such an effort is most vital to all, but espe- 
cially important to these builders themselves ; for, if they 
build with unfit fragments, without due connections and sup- 
ports, their work will surely fall, and crush them in the ruins. 

So, it is not as mere sentiment that bewails the lot of the 
ignorant and oppressed, and strives to make that lot more tol- 
erable, that best appeal is made, but as political economy, for- 
tified with data firmly rooted as a science of civil conduct, 
more promising to the rich and cultivated, if possible, than to 
the various grades below. Thus promising, because the pres- 
ent practical antagonism of wealth and want tends rapidly to 
make want desperate, and to place wealth in peril before it — as 
the recent communal outbreaks sufficiently show. 

The thought that does not meet the whole case and minister 
alike to the behests of wealth, with all its monitions of culture 
and refinement, and to the needs of the weak, ignorant, gross, 



